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INTRODUCTION 
HOW SHOULD WOMAN RELATE TO MAN? 


In the history of western thought, the answer to this important ques- 
tion has slid into two opposite and equally wrong extremes. The first extreme, 
which I will call ‘sex polarity', received its first complete formulation in 
Aristotle. It claimed that women and men are defined as opposite to one 
another. In this formulation, woman was also defined as inferior to man. The 
second extreme, which I will call 'sex unity’, received its first complete 
formulation in Plato. It held that there are no significant differences be- 
tween woman and man. The development of Aristotelian logic, then, gave this 
position a framework in which only species or persons could be defined without 
reference to sex. The adoption of these two extreme answers to the question: 
How should woman relate to man? I will call "The Aristotelian Revolution." 

The correct answer to the original question demands a definitive 
transformation of this Aristotelian Revolution. It also calls for the un- 
covering of new ground in the philosophy of definition, Woman and man are 
simultaneously the same and different. Sex Polarity defeats a too rigid 
distinction between woman and man as well as values one sex as superior to 
other. Sex Unity ignores the differences altogether and seeks to develop a 
Philosophy of the individual. The right theory keeps the proper balance 
between sameness and difference. The balance that is needed is found in the 
discovery and defence of a theory of sex identity I will call "complementarity." 

Woman should be complement to man; and man should be complement to 


woman. At this important moment in the history of thought, woman can bring 


forth a new perspective on the original question in a way that could not 
have been previously accomplished. It is precisely through a study of the 
history of the concept of woman that complementarity can be given its proper 
philosophical foundation. Various thinkers have attempted in the past to 
propose a theory of complementarity as a third alternative to sex polarity 
and sex unity. Their attempts, however, have failed. Their failure was due 
to the fact that the theory had not been given a deep enough foundation. 

The house of complementarity was built upon sand. When the winds came, the 
house collapsed. The present work will begin once again to lay the founda- 
tion for complementarity. It will try to go as deep as the limits of human 


thought will allow. 


What are the historical turning points in the concept of woman? 


The concept of woman does not have the same turning points as the 
concept of man. Historians of philosophy widely recognize certain divisions 
in time in which the concept of man was given a shift in development. The 
Greeks, the Medievals, the Moderns, 19th century thinkers, and contemporary 
philosophers are all thought to have described man in radically different 
ways. Even within each period different schools of thought described the 
concept of man in conflicting ways. At the present time, existentialists, 
analytic philosophers, Marxists, Freudians, phenomenologists, and struc- 
turalists vie with one another in their definitions for a concept of man. 

It is interesting to discover within this context of western philosophy that 
the concept of woman, when isolated and studied as a distinct subject, 
emerges with its own distinct turning points, and its own eras. 

The concept of woman has evolved in three distinct phases, each of 


which has been associated with a revolution in thought. A revolution in 


thought is a war over human minds in which the weapons comprise ideas, con- 
cepts, arguments, and educational institutional structures. Thought about 
the concept of woman was first overturned by the Aristotelian Revolution. 
This revolution began with the works of Aristotle, became victorious when 
the works of Aristotle became required reading at the University of Paris in 
the 13th century, and dominated many philosophers' minds up to the present 
time. Aristotle has had more influence on western thought than any other 
Philosopher. His influence on the concept of woman is so deep that it forms 
the entire context within which most philosophers discuss the question of 
woman's identity today. His influence is so subtle that few comprehend its 
scope or depth. One of the main tasks of the present work is to bring this 
aspect of the Aristotelian Revolution into the light. 

Aristotle's distinction between form and matter led to an associa- 
tion of the concept of woman with properties of form. Specifically, woman, 
matter, and passivity became connected in thought as did man, form, and 
activity. A second association in Aristotle followed from a claim that the 
form of person was a soul divided into rational and irrational functions. 

The concept of man became associated with the higher part of the soul, whose 
function was to order or control through reason, while the concept of woman 
became associated with the lower part of the soul or irrational and chaotic 
energy. These first two associations of the concepts of woman and man in 
Aristotle form the basis for the Sex Polarity position in human identity. In 
this position the woman, through her connection with IMatter and the lower 
part of the soul, was viewed as Similar to the earth in Aristotle's cosmology, 
and man, through his association with form and the higher part of the soul, 
was viewed as similar to the sun. Aristotle believed that the earth, a heavy 


immobile object, remained forever static at the center of the universe. 


The Copernican Revolution, as the second turning point in the con- 
cept of woman, inverted the position of the earth and sun. Woman was chal- 
lenged to assume the form for her own matter, and the ordering of her own 
energy. The earth was discovered to move around its own sun. Historically, 
the Copernican Revolution began with the writing of Poulain de la Barre and 
Mary Wollstonecraft, and it became strengthened by the thought of John 
Stuart Mill and Simone de Beauvoir. While the application of Aristotelian 
categories was overturned in this revolution, the categories themselves 
remained intact. The concepts of form and matter, rationality and irration- 
ality, species and definition formed the framework within which the 
Copernican Revolution operated. The concept of woman was merely seen to 
shift in relation to the concept of man. 

The Einstein-Meitnerian Revolution began with the outbreak of the 
women's movement in this century, although much preparation for it had 
occurred in the previous century. In this Yevolution, the Aristotelian dis- 
tinction between matter and form was exploded. A Greek word associated with 
form is reve Pris", which can be translated as energy or act. Einstein dis- 
covered that matter is energy. E= mc”, Lise Meitner was the first woman 
to split the atom as well as the person who was PoecenaTpTs for the cern 
"nuclear fission'. The Einstein-Meitnerian Revolution in the concept of 
woman resulted in a nuclear explosion in the war of intellectual history. In 
the contemporary theory of some thinkers (e.g., Daly), inverse polarity has 
resulted from this explosion. In their theory, woman is radically separated 
from man and valued as superior to man. Other contemporary thinkers (e.g., 
Firestone) explode the distinction between woman and man altogether. These 


proponents of a contemporary sex unity position, reacting in violent 


opposition to the long history of the Aristotelian sex polarity theory, 
seek to rid the world altogether of the sex distinction. 

The discovery of nuclear energy has its positive as well as negative 
dynamic, The recognition that matter is energy can lead to a fundamentally 
new understanding of interconnections within the universe. The further 
recognition that the earth and sun form part of a galaxy which itself is in 
relation to myriads of other galaxies in the universe can lead to a deepened 
comprehension of the destiny of the human race. The recognition that energy 
is concentrated into aerters of ordering masses can open up within human 
consciousness the intimate possibility for an understanding of the nature of 
the self as an organizing centering being. The Einstein-Meitnerian Revolu- 
tion contains within itself the potentiality for vast destruction and, indeed, 
already it has deposited a great deal of nuclear waste within the contemporary 
struggle for a true theory of the relation between woman and man. On the 
other hand, the Einstein-Meitnerian Revolution also contains within itself 
the potentiality for a discovery of a positive and dynamic concept of woman 
with its ultimate relation to the concept of man based on the mutual exchange 
of energy in the form of love. ‘This third revolution in the concept of woman 


has only just begun. 


How_can complementarity be philosophically defended? 


The biggest danger confronting a defence of complementarity is the 
inherent suspicion that it is merely another form of sex polarity. Indeed, 
Many sex polarity theorists have used the term ‘complementarity’ as a 
romantic lure for their traditional position. In addition, sex unity 
theorists, who for the most part prefer to focus on the individual, nonethe- 


less at times consider complementarity to be descriptive of any two persons 


in relation. While it is true that there are many kinds of complementarity 
and that a complement relation between a man and a woman is one specific 

kind of this wider possibility, complementarity at heart finds a deep ful- 
fillment in its male-female dynamic. It is for this reason that there is an 
urgent need to uncover an adequate philosophical grounding for this theory. 
Both sex polarity and sex unity have been defended by brilliant philosophical 
minds through the centuries. Sex complementarity still awaits its time of 
unfolding. 

The present work will attempt to begin the difficult task of 
developing a metaphysical framework within which complementarity can be 
defended on philosophical grounds. First, a concept of the person will be 
presented. This concept will include reference to persons as material 
organisms with the capacity to make decisions and to act. Next, this con- 
cept of person will be considered in its various aspects. The notion of 
material organism will be studied in specific relation to the contribution 
of mothering and fathering in the process of generation; the capacity to make 
decisions will be studied in terms of the different historical and contem- 
porary contexts for women and men as conscious, intelligent beings; finally, 
the capacity to act will be studied in terms of the different and common 
calls that women and men are presented with at the present time. In these 
three areas, a contemporary theory of complementarity will unfold from the 
traditional philosophical concern with generation, wisdom, and virtue. 

Women and men have the same capacities by virtue of being persons. 
They are free, intelligent, willing, and acting beings. They have the 
capacity to become integrated centers of energy; they have the capacity to 
remain dispersed as well. Nonetheless, the contexts for decisions of women 


and of men differ. Complementarity as a theory recognizes the difference in 


contexts for decisions and actions while maintaining the sameness of capac- 
ities for decisions and actions in all persons. In this sense, complemen- 
tarity rejects the premise of sex polarity that women and men have different 
capacities; it also rejects the premise of sex unity that the context for 
decisions ought not be differentiated according to sex. On the other hand, 
sex complementarity accepts the intuition of sex polarity that there are 
important differences between women and men and that these differences 

ought to be recognized and maintained; it also accepts the intuition of sex 
unity that women and men are fundamentally equal in dignity and calling. 

The new philosophical grounding for a theory of sex complementarity 
demands a change in traditionally accepted parameters for definitions. Fol- 
lowing Aristotle, definitions referred only to universal and necessary prop- 
erties. These properties were later translated into what were called 
“analytic predicates." The definition of woman or man calls for a recon- 
sideration of the significance of predicates which are applicable to a sub- 
ject in most, but not all, instances. For example, it is important to 
develop a concept of woman and of man which will allow for chromosomal, 
anatomic, hormonal, social, or psychological exceptions in certain situa- 
tions. Traditionally, any exception would destroy the application of a 
universal predicate to a definition. The sex polarity theory functioned 
primarily with definitions of universal application to either woman or man. 
Any one who might not have the appropriate predicate, then, was considered 
to be not a 'real' woman or ‘real' man. The rejection of the sex polarity 
theory by many philosophers has led to the opposite extreme in which any 
predicate is given only a synthetic or loose connection to the subject being 
defined. Sex Unity theorists, then, argue that since there seem to be no 


absolute or universal defining characteristics of either woman or man, then 


there are no characteristics which are Significantly connected with the con- 
cept of woman or the concept of man. The theory of sex complementarity main- 
tains, however, that the analytic-synthetic controversy presents a false 
dichotomy to the issue at hand. The person gua woman or qua man has a dis- 
tinct set of factors in his or her identity which cannot be described accu- 
rately as analytic or synthetic. In other words, there must be a new way to 
classify factors in the definition of the person which are not accounted for 
in the traditional theories of definition. ‘These factors will take into 
account that persons are material, conscious, and acting organisms and that 
women and men have a different relation to these aspects of their identity. 
The present work will begin to develop a new theory of definition which will 


bring the requisite theoretical base to complementarity. 


What_is the difference between a Philosophical anda 
religious approach to complementarity? 


All theories of human identity may be said to lead eventually to a 
metaphysics or to a world view. Even when a theory appears x limit itself 
to specific issues, it contains a hidden metaphysics of the person. Until 
recently, philosophers were explicit about this dimension of their thought. 
One important metaphysical concern has always focused on the question: 

Where do people come from and how are they formed? Answers to this question 
have ranged from theories of reincarnation, to that of creation, or to those 
of spontaneous or ordered generation from the basic material of the universe, 
Anyone who develops a concept of the person must have made a decision about 
the origin of the person and about the way in which generation continues. 

In this sense, then, every philosophical theory of the person is also a meta- 


physical theory. 


Within this metaphysical framework, the issue of the way in which 
men and women are formed is crucial. Many theories give an explanation for 
the difference between women and men within the sex polarity model of human 
identity. Aristotle firmly established this basis. Others state that the 
differentiation between woman and man is almost insignificant. Both 
philosophers who believe in reincarnation and those who accept a materialism 
tend to follow this latter pattern. The third alternative, or a metaphysics 
of complementarity, has yet to be developed. 

Within this range of metaphysical alternatives, some philosophers 
have given a religious explanation as well. By ‘religious’ explanation, I 
mean one which explicitly appeals to a divine force to explain the Original 
differentiation between women and men. A religious explanation can be found 
among supporters of all three theories: sex polarity, sex unity, and sex 
complementarity. Therefore, a philosophical explanation considers arguments 
about the nature of the person and of woman and man which depend upon evidence 
of the senses and of reason; a metaphysical explanation reveals the underlying 
assumptions about the position of the person in the world at large; while a 
religious explanation brings into the theory a dimension of the relation be- 
tween the person and a divine being. 

It might be helpful to reflect on the following analogy. In the 
present study, the philosopher can be compared to a gardener who wants to 
transform a garden which has been left unused and infertile for centuries. 
The area to be cultivated is filled with weeds and rocks. At first sight, 
the task appears impossible. However, the philosopher belongs to the par- 
ticular land on which this gardening plot is found. It was used by certain 
ancestors, and it is ina potentially beautiful location. The decision is 


accordingly made to begin again. 
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At first, the weeds and brush must be cleared in order to expose the 
borders of the site which will be reworked. In the Introduction, a vision 
of the kind of garden which will eventually be created is presented. The 
philosopher-gardener thinks out the patterns of the harvest in advance. 

Then, in the phase of the study in Part I, The Aristotelian Revolu- 
tion, the philosopher-gardener takes on the arduous task of removing all the 
rocks from the soil. In addition to the recent effects of erosion, the soil 
contains within itself layers of rocks which ought to have been, but were 
not, removed at the outset. It becomes apparent to the worker that the reason 
the garden failed to remain fertile was that the original preparation had not 
delved deep enough into the soil. The rocks that should have been removed 
were left too close to the top soil. With the effect of the weather and 
harvesting of the early centuries, the rich soil was emptied of its nutrients. 
This time, however, the philosopher-gardener is determined to go deep enough 
to remove all the impediments to growth that remain out of view within the 
earth. 

In Part II, Matter and Form: Consequences of the Aristotelian Revolu- 
tion, the rocks which have been removed from the soil are examined and 
divided into appropriate piles. While all of the rocks bear a certain resem- 
blance to one another, having been deposited during the same period in his- 
tory, they nonetheless have interesting differences. The philosopher-gardener 
is also interested in using some of these rocks to build a fireplace at a 
later date. In this way nothing will be lost. 

In Part III, The Copernican Revolution, our philosopher-gardener be- 
gins to turn the soil. Now the ground is allowed to become unpacked. Air 
and light enter into soil which had been pressed and dark for years. It is, 


however, the same soil which had been used during the Aristotelian Revolution. 


alk 


It is merely turned over and sifted. However, the turning of the soil is 
an important and necessary stage in the gardening process. 

The Einstein-Meitnerian Revolution, or Part IV, concentrates on the 
composition of nutrients in the soil. The philosopher-gardener takes a hard 
look at the composition of the soil that is actually present in this piece 
of land. What is missing? What is already present? What is too much 
present? Scientific study then brings knowledge of what sort of fertilizers 
and nutrients must be added to the soil to bring about the proper balance. 
The work consists in diagnosis and treatment so that the right energy is 
available for the seeds when planting occurs. 

In Part V, Complementarity--A Philosophical Approach, the philosopher- 
gardener begins to sow the seeds. Effort is made to sow in straight lines, 
at the proper depth, and at the proper time. Our worker also seeks to bring 
into the garden the right amount and variety of seeds so that the harvest is 
neither too meager nor too vast. It is, after all, a first major garden. 

Finally, the philosopher-gardener steps back from the garden which 
has been the product of her own labors all this time. She knows that the 
main work now will be done by the light, by the rain, and by the forces of 
nature which interweave their effects day and night. In Part VI, Complemen- 
tarity--A Religious Approach, her thoughts turn towards the mystery of light 
and how it releases the energy contained in the myriad tiny seeds. The gar- 
den must still be weeded, watered, and thinned, but the philosopher-gardener 
knows that the main work is being done by a force outside herself and that 
she is merely a helpmate. If the philosopher-gardener had stopped at the 
philosophical approach to pene lenencari tye she might have been deluded into 
believing that the garden was all her own work. By advancing to the religious 


approach, she is brought into conscious union with the creative forces in the 
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universe that called her to gardening in the first place. These forces are 
understood within the Christian framework of creation, incarnation, and 


redemption. 


Why approach complamentarity through the concept of woman? 

In the past, most theories of human identity have been approached by 
men and through the concept of man. While there have been many important 
women philosophers, most of them have concentrated on the development of a 
philosophy of human identity within the framework already established by 
other philosophers. Only recently have women attempted to think through 
their own history and destiny in original patterns of thought. It certainly 
is possible for a man to approach conplementarity from the perspective of a 
concept of man. However, because of the historical tradition in which the 
concept of woman was continuously eclipsed in theories of human identity, it 
is difficult for a study of the concept of man to allow the proper balance 
between woman and man to emerge and te be sustained. It tends so easily to 
slide into sex polarity or sex unity. Woman either becomes defined as 
Opposite and inferior to man or else she is ignored altogether within the 
framework of 'sameness'. The delicate but important balance between same- 
ness and difference which is so crucial to a theory of complementarity needs 
a solid grounding which will withstand the pressures to slide into the other 
two extreme positions. This particular task calls for a woman philosopher 
who can hold firmly to the goal of complementarity while following a path 
which focuses primarily on the evolution of the concept of woman. By first 
isolating and studying the specific turning points and parameters of the con- 
cept of woman in the history of western philosophy, it becomes possible later 


to link this concept with its complement, the concept of man. 
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In a particular way the concept of woman is appropriate as a 
starting point in the nuclear age. The Aristotelian Revolution had been 
victorious in forming an association between woman and matter. Both were 
thought to be passive and in need of an external source of activity to be- 
come animated. Einstein discovered that matter could be transformed into 
energy when it was bombarded by particles of light. Historically, within 
the Aristotelian framework as well, the concept of woman had also been 
associated with chaotic energy. In this context, an outside agent was 
needed to control this irrational force. For Aristotle, and for those who 
followed him in this revolution, man became the outside source which first 
brought life to woman as matter and second brought control to woman as 
energy. In the Copernican Revolution, woman was merely led to assume the 
male function in relation to herself. She became the source of life and of 
control for her own matter and energy. The Einstein-Meitnerian Revolution, 
however, brought about a situation in which the massive amount of matter 
present in women as a collective entity became released into the world as a 
powerful energy source. The ‘light' of the understanding in the form of 
consciousness-raising brought about the transformation. Women realized that 
their matter is energy. The division between matter and energy was under- 
stood for the first time in history to be a division merely in appearance 
not in substance. Therefore women have experienced the Einstein-Meitnerian 
Revolution in their own existence in a way that it was not possible for men 
to experience. Women had first to be matter before they could be released 
as energy. 

As a result of the historical patterning of the concept of woman at 
this point in the history of thought, the possibilities for developing an 


original theory of human identity is most firmly found as the present heritage 
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of woman. In her flesh she bears the lived experience of the Aristotelian, 
Copernican, and Einstein-Meitnerian revolutions. This places her ina 
unique position to recover the information that these revolutions have given 
to her. She is also presented with a unique decision to make. How and in 
what way will she decide to use that experience and knowledge? Will she 
decide to invert the Aristotelian Revolution in a theory of inverse sex 
polarity in which woman assumes a superior and rigidly separate identity to 
man? Through this choice she would decide that her energies should benefit 
only women. Or will she decide to cast her energies in a vaguely defined 
mass of humanity through a contemporary sex unity theory. Through this 
choice she would decide to abdicate a specifically female inheritance which 
she did not much care for anyway. Or will she decide to seek a new form of 
relationship to man through a choice of complementarity? In this choice she 
would reclaim her own history and situation qua woman, but simultaneously 
she would seek a renewed relation with man qua man. Her new energy would be 
contained and shared at the same time. Indeed, it is precisely through this 
double movement of differentiation and union that the true identities of 
woman and man can be fulfilled. Woman's firm choice of complementarity can 
bring men to a new possibility in their own evolution and release of energy. 
At this particular point in history, complementarity is most produc- 
tively approached through the concept of woman. At another point in history 
perhaps it will be approached from a different path. The theory itself has 
no absolute starting point. For complementarity is a universal theory with 
application to and derivation from many different ways of existing. Right 
now, however, the Einstein-Meitnerian Revolution is occurring. Women have 
been released from Aristotelian and even Copernican concepts of their identity. 


However, women are still searching for the best place to channel this new 
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energy. When it moves in the most productive direction, the world will un- 
doubtedly benefit in unexpected ways. Complementarity ultimately is a theory 


with the potential for transforming the earth. 


Why is woman studied in terms of ‘person', 'concept', and ‘identity'? 


Early western philosophy, as is widely known, discussed issues sur- 
rounding the nature of human existence in terms of a philosophy of man. 'Man' 
has come to represent both the generic and the specific male human being. 
This double usage has caused difficult problems for philosophers who attempt 
to unpack theories about the nature of woman in relation to man as female to 
male. One such example of this difficulty is found in Aristotle's Philosophy. 
It is often assumed that Aristotle includes women and men in his word for 
man, 'avepomos', While this assumption is correct in many places, it fails 
to work in the discussion of 'Avepomos ' jin the Ethics and Politics. In 
these books although man as 'aVv@poms' is discussed, woman becomes excluded 
from the possible category of persons who might have practical wisdom. Fur- 
thermore, it has recently been recognized that the use of a feminine article 
before the word 'Aveportcs " creates a new derogatory term for female slaves. 
It therefore becomes necessary in each and every use of the generic 'man' to 
examine the specific context within a theory before concluding that the world 
indeed is inclusive of women as well as men. 

For this reason, in the present work the generic will be represented 
by the term 'person' and "human being' rather than by 'man'. In the history 
of philosophy ‘person' was not used until Boethius. In the Theological 
Tractates the person was defined as an individual substance of a rational 
nature. Previous to this time the particularity of the person had not been 


emphasized. The Aristotelian concern with 'man'’ was a concern with the 
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species and not with the individual. In the present work, I will follow 
Boethius by using 'person' to refer to an individual human being. However, 
the individual qua person will share with all other persons a similar nature. 
Therefore, any delineation of the factors present in the concept of person 
will be generally applicable to all persons. 

There is much controversy about when the word ‘concept’ first be- 
came used by philosophers. This word is commonly used today to refer to a 
delineation of a specific subject. One speaks of a concept of person, a 
concept of woman, or a concept of man. I will use ‘concept’ in the specific 
context of a ‘concept of woman' to refer to delineated factors which have 
generally been thought to be present in woman. In this sense the concept of 
woman has central factors which are different from those delineated by the 
concept of man. Central factors must be distinguished from non-central 
factors which may be present from time to time, but which do not form a 
cluster-core within the concept. For example, the capacity to bear children 
can be considered as a central factor in the concept of woman while length 
of hair would be considered non-central. One of the important tasks of the 
present work is to distinguish between the central and non-central factors, 
In this way the evolving concept of woman will emerge into the light from 
the hazy darkness within which it has been historically shrouded. 

Philosophers commonly used the term ‘identity' within the tradition 
of British empiricism. In this context, emphasis fell upon how things 
(especially persons) maintained an identity within change. How is the person 
today the same as he or she was as a child. Following this tradition, I will 
use ‘human identity' to refer to the continuation of the core-cluster of 
central factors common to persons over a period of time. A person is above 


all an historical being. Through the rational faculty, consciousness is able 
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to organize the past, to make decisions within this organized temporal 
framework, and to act forward into the future. 

Woman, therefore, will be studied in terms of person, concept, and 
identity. Even though these three terms were not part of the thought of the 
early major philosophers, the present study will use them as modern gardening 
tools to work the soil of the past. There is no need to use ancient tools 
to prepare the ground for planting. In fact, modern equipment is more pre- 


cise, and better able to remove the rocks and turn the soil. 


How were specific sources chosen for the study? 


A great deal of important research has already been done by feminists 
in the history of western thought. In the specific fields of theology, 
religion, literature, art, history, political science, classics, and economics, 
the history of woman has been carefully examined. In philosophy, good 
articles have been written on the concept of woman in specific philosophers, 
such as, Plato, Aristotle, Locke, Rousseau, Sartre, etc. Major books have 
been written on Freud and Marx. However, no one has yet attempted to trace 
the concept of woman as it evolved through different periods in history. 

This is the important task that I am undertaking in the present work. 

The need for a study of the history of the concept of woman in 
philosophy is great. Many theories about women in other fields of study 
grow out of metaphysical distinctions which were originally developed by 
philosophers. In order to understand why theologians or poets conceived of 
woman in a particular way, it is necessary to understand the philosophical 
concepts underlying their ideas. It is my belief that the metaphysical 
categories applied to the concept of woman form the grounding for all of 


western ideas about women. It follows from this that it will not be possible 
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to change these ideas until the underlying metaphysical structures are 
understood. 

It is popular these days to believe that history can only be under- 
stood within materialistic categories. ‘The underlying assumption of this 
view is that the common history of the human condition results only from the 
combined effects of material forces on masses of people. Within this frame- 
work, philosophy is thought to be Merely the residue of the thoughts of a 
certain intellectual class of people within the society of a particular time 
and place. Thought, however, is not merely a left over of material forces. 
Instead, it is a force with the capacity to create and to change the human 
condition. Thought itself has power that equals, if not surpasses, that of 
material forces. It contains a kind of energy which is able to transform, 
to establish, and to redirect the human condition. It also can be contained, 
rendered lifeless, and ultimately conquered by material forces. The interplay 
of thought and material condition is precisely the arena within which the 
human challenge is lived out. Therefore, it is of special urgency that a 
study of the concept of woman be made at this time. 

Many people have had thoughts about the concept of woman, but not all 
of these thoughts have been philosophical. Some thinkers merely toss out 
ideas and images of women. These ideas, while significant as a kind of 
reverberation of energy around the subject, nonetheless do not have an ade- 
quate enough grounding to be considered philosophical. For example, the 
poetry of Sappho, while significant for women's history, will not be studied 
in this work. Only those writers who developed arguments and a metaphysical 
structure for the concept of woman will be considered. Therefore, many 
essayists of France and England in the period 1400-1800 will also be excluded. 


These thinkers often wrote about women, but they did little more than list a 
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series of images of woman in relation to man. Still further, many theo- 
logians and religious thinkers wrote about the concept of women. When these 
thinkers based their opinions completely on the criteria of revelation and 
the authority of holy scripture, their work will not be considered in the 
present study. This excludes, therefore, many of the early Church Fathers, 
for example. However, if a thinker's arguments about the concept of woman 
appeals to a concept of human nature as discoverable by reason and scien- 
tific investigation, then these specific arguments will be considered 
philosophical. This means that certain portions of the writings of theo- 
logians such as St. Augustine, St. Thomas, St. Bonaventure, etc., will be 
considered in a philosophical study of the evolving concept of woman. 

The question of the centrality of the writings of women philosophers 
is also important. There have always been great women thinkers. Themistoclee, 
Theano, Perictione, Phyntis, Melissa, Lastheneia, Axiothea, Aspasia, Marcella, 
Hypatia, St. Catherine of Alexandria, Metradore, Herrad Von Landsberg, Hilda 
of Whitby, Heloise, St. Hildagaard, Maria Van Shurmann, Princess Elizabeth, 
Mary Wollstonecraft, Lou Salome, Edith Stein, Simone Weil, Simone de Beauvoir, 
G.E.M. Anscombe, all are considered to be exceptional women philosophers in 
their particular time and circumstances. They developed arguments to defend 
their theories. In this way they explored the depths and limits of human 
thought. Three of these women also gave their lives for their philosophical 
beliefs. Hypatia was killed by Christians in part for her role as leader of 
the Alexandrian School of neo-Platonic philosophy. St. Catherine was killed 
by non-Christians for the philosophical defence of her religious beliefs. 
Simone Weil died of starvation because of her moral witness to the condition 
of French compatriots during World War II. A fourth woman philosopher, Edith 


Stein, was killed in a concentration camp because of her Jewish background. 
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Her witness in life and death also sprang from deep ethical and religious 
convictions. 

Among women philosophers there were some who were concerned about 
the concept of person and some who focused on other philosophical issues. 
Even among those who thought about the person, only a few really sought to 
isolate and consider the concept of women as a separate philosophical subject 
of inquiry. In the present work, only those thinkers who directly considered 
the concept of woman will be examined. When a woman philosopher contributes 
to the concept of woman qua philosopher, then her thoughts are an important 
source of information. 

There are still many important sources in the history of western 
philosophy which have not yet been translated into English. Hopefully, one 
of the results of the new interest in women's conceptual history will lead to 
new efforts in translation. Some of the key works which need to be trans- 
lated are: De Genesii ad Litteram by St. Augustine, Colliget by Averroes, 

De Animalibus by Avicenna, Libri IV Sententiarium by Peter Lombard, with 

St. Thomas' and St. Bonaventure's commentaries on the same work, De l'égalite 
des deux Sexes by Poulain de la Barre, and the works of St. Hildagaard, in- 
cluding Liber Simplicis Medicinae and Physica Substilitatum Diversarum 
Naturarum Creaturarum. Several other works are available in old translations 
and would be well served by new attempts to render them into modern English. 
The service that will be rendered by these translations to the community of 


philosophers who are studying the concept of women cannot be underestimated. 


What are the aims of the philosopher who studies the concept of woman? 


The concept of woman ought not to be merely a mental construct. One 


aim in the philosophic attempt to delineate the central factors in this 
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concept is to discover and then make explicit certain real aspects of human 
existence. Certainly, the concept of woman has failed to achieve this aim 

in the past. Philosophers have made mistaken judgments about the concept of 
woman, and these judgments have been Passed down from generation to genera- 
tion. Because women are conscious beings, any widely accepted factor in the 
concept of woman becomes material for their identity whether or not it was 
originally correct. In this way, for example, Aristotle's sex polarity model 
for male-female identity became integrated into an historical concept of 
woman even though it was not correct at the outset. Ironically, then, any 
subsequent evolution of a concept of woman or of man grows out of a Preceding 
concept, regardless of its basis in fact. 

The relation between philosophy and science is crucial here. It is 
often stated that Aristotle's concept of woman was based upon inadequate 
scientific information. However, it turns out that previous philosophers 
(Empedocles, Parmenides, and Hippocrates) all had understood that the concept 
of woman involved a basic claim of the activity of the female seed in genera- 
tion. Aristotle, then, rejected commonly accepted scientific information in 
the development of his view of the essential passivity of woman in generation. 
In medieval philosophy, when the attempt once again to introduce activity 
into the concept of woman was pursued by such philosophers as Avicenna and 
St. Bonaventure, the Aristotelian Revolution conquered once again through 
St. Albert the Great, St. Thomas, and Giles of Rome. Scientific information 
was rejected by the Philosophers who argued from a priori metaphysical prin- 
ciples that the female was essentially passive. The conclusion that must be 
drawn from this effect of the Aristotelian Revolution on the concept of 
woman is that science has still not yet been explored and appreciated in 


terms of what it has to offer to the study of the concept of woman and of man. 
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This particular study will attempt to integrate the most recent discoveries 
of scientists into a theory of complementarity primarily through the biology 
and chemistry of personal existence as well as through a physics of the 
nuclear age. While the philosopher cannot presume to enter into the pro- 
posed scientific investigation itself, he or she can nonetheless reflect on 
the important information which scientists have discovered. The philosopher 
must also set limits to the scientific approach to the world in the develop- 
ment of a value system within which these scientific discoveries may be 
interpreted. 

When the evolving concept of woman is traced, the question immediately 
comes to mind whether the author is attempting to prove the influence of one 
philosopher upon another. Influence is a very difficult thing to prove unless 
there is a specific knowledge that one philosopher read another one and directly 
incorporated the original ideas into the new work. Certainly, in the many 
places in which a philosopher directly refers to a previous theory, influence 
can be claimed. The most obvious example of this direct evidence for influence 
is found in medieval writings in which Aristotle is frequently cited. There 
are, however, many other examples of philosophies in which no direct reference 
is made but in which a similarity of structure is seen in a specific concept. 
In these cases it is safer, and indeed wiser, to Prove only that the structure 
of concept is similar without necessarily concluding that a direct influence 
has occurred. In this way the Aristotelian Revolution can be understood to 
be effective in a far wider way than through direct influence in each thinker 
considered. 

The study of the evolving concept of woman will reveal that as late 
as the 19th and 20th centuries in some philosophers there is a similar structure 


of this concept to that found in Aristotle. For example, in both Kierkegaard 
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and Sartre this similarity is pronounced. Since the concept of man is 
rather different in these two existentialists as compared with Aristotle, 
some explanation is obviously needed. Why is the concept of women the same 
when the concept of man is so radically different? Certainly the Aristotelian 
Revolution in human thought accounts for some of this similarity, especially 
insofar as the concepts spring From the metaphysical categories of form and 
matter. However, Kierkegaard and Sartre rejected Aristotle's basic meta- 
physical concept of person. Another explanation, therefore, has to be found. 
Tentatively, I would suggest that a further reason why the concept of woman 
remained the same in some thinkers while the concept of man shifted was that 
thought was not brought to the concept of woman in the same way and with the 
same intensity as it was brought to the concept of man. Since most philoso- 
phers were men, they did not bring an existential interest to the subject of 
the concept of woman, They did bring this interest to the concept of man 
for they were trying, as philosophers, to understand their own identity. 
Therefore, it is not surprising that today, when women philosophers are for 
the first time in history beginning to think collectively about woman, that 
it would be possible to discover a new ground for this important concept. 

In fact, it is only in an environment of collective thinking that it will be 
possible to follow the evolving concept of woman through Aristotelian, 
Copernican, and Einstein-Meitnerian phases. 

A further aim of the study of the concept of woman must be to rein- 
troduce this subject into the center of general philosophic enquiry. When 
philosophy first emerged in western thinking, consideration of the relation 
between woman and man was central to the endeavor. Many of the pre-Socratics, 
Plato, as well as Aristotle gave serious consideration - what is now called 


"the concept of woman'. When man considered his own identity, he recognized 
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that it had to be studied in relation to woman. However, Aristotelian logic 
formed a framework for the sex unity position which had been previously 
developed in Plato. This led to the consequence that philosophy became 
limited to a study of forms or species. In this way, the differentiation 
between woman and man became excluded from philosophic enquiry. Sex differen- 
tiation was not a proper area of thought in the search for definitions and 
species. 

When universities were established in the 13th century, Aristotelian 
logic formed the parameters of philosophy departments. Therefore, the con- 
sideration of woman in relation to man was excluded and took place rather 
within the study of theology, literature, and medicine. Today we live in 
the shadow of this institutionalization of the Aristotelian definition of 
philosophy. The concept of woman is not considered to be a central philoso- 
phical issue. We are told that philosophers are concerned with the human 
being without regard to whether the person is male or female. 

One of the consequences of this exclusion of the concept of woman in 
relation to the concept of man from philosophy is that the rigorous thinking 
which the subject needs has been frequently neglected. Therefore, one impor- 
tant aim of the present work is to bring this subject into the heart of 
Philosophical enquiry. It is hoped that institutional structures will adjust 
themselves accordingly so that a course on the philosophy of the person, or 
philosophy of man, or human identity will necessarily include a systematic 
approach to the concept of woman in relation to the concept of man. It is 
also hoped that courses in the history of philosophy will be enlarged so that 
this central issue is discussed along with other issues in metaphysics, Settee: 


and political theory. 
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Finally, the emergence of women philosophers who want to reconsider 
and develop a solid foundation for a concept of woman is a further basis of 
hope for an eventual complementary relationship between women and men qua 
philosophers. For when the concept of woman is developed within its own 
framework, it will develop an intensity and strength that will call for the 
evolution of a further concept of man. In this way, complementarity as a 
broader theory of human interaction will be put into practice in the philoso- 
phical area of thought. It will be obvious that there will be fundamental 
disagreements about the concept of woman among woman philosophers. This is 
to be expected, for it is the sign of creative thought to be willing to risk 
following unknown and uncharted paths. The philosopher, however, must always 
dare to challenge and to open up new possibilities which have been buried by 
past theories. It is my hope that this book will open up the new possibility 
of a third theory of sex identity called ‘complementarity'. At the present 
time, thought and discussion about the concept of woman is trapped within the 
two extremes of Sex Polarity or Sex Unity. These two alternatives are fre- 
quently presented as an either/or. Either one is doomed to fall into the trap 
of sex polarity (either old and Aristotelian, or new and inverted) or one is 
progressively pushed into the trap of a sex unity position. Common sense 
indicates that there must be another alternative. Philosophy will now begin to 


find the way. 
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Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 1148 b. I am grateful to Vida 
Paussior for bringing this to my attention in a paper entitled: "The Female 
of the Species: The Use of ‘dveponos ' in Fourth-Century Oratory." 


Boethius, "A Treatise against Eutyches and Nestorius," in The 
Theological Tractates, trans. H.F. Steward and E.K. Rand (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1962), III, 5, p. 85. I am grateful to Father John Wippel 


of The Catholic University of America for bringing this definition to my 
attention. 


